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On Certain Work in continuance of the Vedic Concord- 
ance—By Maurice Bloomfield, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

In the preface to my Vedic Concordance I had occasion more 
than once to refer to certain future work, likely in the natural 
course of events to grow out of that performance, work for 
which the Concordance itself furnishes the background or basis. 
There will be a long time hence the inevitable supplement. 
Some few texts have already appeared, entirely or in part; 
others are known to exist in manuscripts which will doubtless 
in due time find their editors. Very anomalous is the position 
of the Pslippalada text of the Atharva-Veda, the so-called 
Kashmirian Atharva-Veda. A fac simile reproduction of the 
unique manuscript of this text, belonging to the library of the 
University of Tubingen, was edited by Professor Garbe and 
myself (Baltimore, 1901). Since then Dr. L. C. Barrett has 
published a critical edition of the first book in JAOS. xxvi. 
197 ff. ; the same scholar has now in hand a similar elaboration 
of the second book. This enables us to estimate more precisely 
the condition and value of the Kashmir manuscript. The text 
as a whole is even more corrupt than has been supposed. 
Especially those hymns and stanzas which lack parallels in the 
Caunaka version of the AV. or in the rest of Vedic literature 
are frequently in the condition of vox et prceterea nihil: entire 
stanzas and even longer passages are a meaningless jumble of 
senseless sounds. The effect of an attempt to divide this material 
into padas, and to superimpose upon these an alphabetic arrange- 
ment, would be in the end nothing less than shocking. I have 
never quit endeavoring to obtain another manuscript of this ill- 
fated text, and I still hope, against hope, that some out-of-the- 
way library in Kashmir may hide away the precious document. 
In any case it seemed to me, and it seems to me now, wise to 
defer such an analysis of the text as would fit for a concordance 
its metrical units, whether they be dealt with as padas, hemi- 
stichs, or entire stanzas, for a later time, the time of the supple- 
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ment. There can be no regret for -the absence of this indigesta 
moles from the pages of the foundation work of tne Concord- 
ance, as long as there is hope that the Paippalada may, for 
one reason or another, assume a more decent aspect in the future. 

So much then for the supplement. On the other hand, the 
Concordance contains within its covers certain materials of the 
kind that chemists call by-products; materials which call for 
more or less immediate attention. These the author of the 
Concordance should deal with himself, because he understands 
best their value and knows best how to bring them to market. 
Three of these by-products are particularly important, though 
in varying degrees, and involving very different kinds and 
degrees of activity. 

First, I have spoken in the preface of the imitative and 
mechanical character of Vedic literary production. At no 
stage of Vedic literature have we before us anything that 
resembles beginnings. Even the Rig- Veda is pretty nearly the 
final expression of its own type of composition ; it presupposes 
a long period of antecedent activity, obviously going back to 
the common Indo-Persian or Aryan time. Paradoxical as this 
may sound, the hymns of the Rig-Veda as a body are largely 
epigonal, or born after a long period of hymn-production which 
must have, once upon a time, been much freer from conventional 
thought and machine-made utterance. The Concordance shows 
that of the forty thousand lines of the Rig- Veda about five 
thousand lines are repeated lines. The average of repetition is 
about three times, so that we have the provisional and rough 
result, that not far from 2000 verse-lines occur two, or three, or 
more times. This tendency to repetition prevails not only in the 
first, eighth, ninth, and tenth books, but it asserts itself also to 
an astonishing degree where it is much less expected, namely, in 
the so-called family-books of the Rig-Veda (books ii-vii), those 
books which tradition connects very persistently with the oldest 
eponyms of Hindu priestly families (Rishi families), such as the 
Vasisthas, Vicvamitras, Bharadvajas, etc. They seem to be all 
alike good borrowers : Peter from Paul, Paul from Peter, and 
both from Simon. A preliminary survey of the facts shows that 
there is none of these books that does not borrow from the 
other. The exact nature of these borrowings the future may 
possibly disclose ; to some extent at least, they represent, exactly 
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as in later Vedic times, adoption of floating verses which had 
become common property, rather than literary pilfering. But 
of one thing I am quite certain now. Attempts have been made 
more than once to arrange these books according to relative chro- 
nology. These arrangements have ever been shaky for all sorts 
of reasons, but the repeated padas show pretty clearly that the 
whole structure, as far as the inner kernel of the Rig- Veda is 
concerned, is a house of cards. This collection as a whole is the 
last precipitate, with a long and tangled past behind it, of a 
literary activity of great and indefinite length. Its every part 
seems to be conscious of and assimilated to every other part, so 
that the only thing we do know about relative Vedic chronology 
is, that, at a time later than the redaction of the family books, 
it was still possible for imitators to excite themselves to the 
manufacture of quasi-rks in a more popular language, and of a 
yet more obviously epigonal character. The assortment and the 
critique of these repeated materials is the first task which falls 
into the bulging lap of the author of the Concordance : the mate- 
rials are in my hands, and I hope in due time to present them, 
along with such deductions as seem to me to be derivable from 
them. 

The second task, namely the elaboration of a reverse concor- 
dance, is suggested on page x b and xiv a of the introductory 
pages of the main work. It means an index of the items 
of the Concordance arranged alphabetically from the end. The 
use of such an index will be in the main two-fold. First, it will 
reveal a large number of additional verse lines and formulas 
which are identical or similar, except that they differ in their 
opening word or words. In the foundation work I endeavored 
to gather in all such correspondences as far as was permitted by 
the instrument in my hands, namely, alphabetic arrangement 
from the beginning, and thorough comparison of all the padas of a 
given stanza, or all the phrases which form the units of a lengthy 
prose mantra. No amount of diligence could possibly exhaust 
such correspondences, but the reverse index will reveal them 
pretty nearly in their entirety, and at the same time throw val- 
uable light on the technical structure of the final cadences. Sec- 
ondly, just as the opening words of the items of the main work 
supply to some extent the place of a word for word index of the 
mantras, so the reverse index will supply additional material of 
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the same sort. Between the two there will be, incidentally, in 
the hands of Sanskrit scholars nearly one half of complete word 
concordance of the mantras — a not mean instrument to tide over 
to the time when a complete word concordance of the mantras 
may yet be composed by some courageous scholar of another 
generation. The reverse index, I may state, is also well under 
way, and there is good prospect that it may see the light of day 
within a reasonable time. 

The third task which imposes itself, and which any scholar 
might gladly welcome, is the elaboration of the Vedic variants. 
Their number reaches, perhaps, the astonishing total of 50,000, 
if we count each and every variation as a separate item. During 
the past year or two I have prepared a preliminary rough assort- 
ment of these variants ; needless to say they promise to become 
a very valuable instrument for the study of the Vedie language 
and literary tradition. They throw, in the first place, strong 
light on the affiliations of the Vedic schools. Traditional 
native Hindu reports of the inter-relations of the Vedic schools 
(Caranavyuhas, Commentators, etc.) are interesting documents 
whose statements are by no means negligible. But, like almost 
all native treatments of Vedic matters, they make up in fable 
and exaggeration what they lack in reliable information and 
sound judgment. Aside from this very imperfect Hindu tradi- 
tion, and some slender indications concerning the geographical 
distribution of the Vedic schools, we have only the texts them- 
selves to guide us in any attempt to establish the affiliations of 
these schools : the harmonics and discrepancies of the texts of 
these schools, shown most incisively in, the variations of one and 
the same passage, are the chief and truest index. Upon a crit- 
ical sifting of the variants, therefore, our knowledge of the 
Vedic schools will ultimately depend, unless some new and 
unforeseen source of information should spring up. 

The Vedic variants, however, seem to me even more valuable 
for what they teach about this oldest language of the Brahmans. 
Conventional and scholastic though it be, limited, at least as far 
as we have it, by the monotone qualities of religious use and 
constant attitude of eulogy and prayer, it nevertheless is full of 
bouncing vitality, and a degree of freedom that borders on 
license. Anything like the notion that this ancient speech of 
the Rishis is dead, will, if I am not mistaken, pass out of the 
vol. xxix. 19 
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mind of any one who has occasion to survey these variants. A 
language which is still resourceful enough to indulge itself in 
something like 10,000 synonymic variations, sometimes varying 
intelligently one word six times, 1 is, to say the least, a very 
lively corpse. Every phase of speech history is illumined : con- 
sonantal and vocalic phonetics ; laws of euphony between suc- 
cessive words ; formation of noun-stems, and case endings ; forma- 
tion of verb-stems, and every modality of voice, time, mood, and 
personal endings; syntax of parts of speech and syntax of sen- 
tences; order of words; synonymy; and stylistic expression. 

For the study of language in general these variants are of 
very great interest, because they contain, as it were, the speak- 
ers' declaration of independence. They show on an enormous 
scale that a thing expressed in one way may, without apparent 
effort, be expressed in one or more other ways. But they show 
also how repeated tradition may put in the place of correct 
speech inferior or blundering substitutes. 

The study of these variants, if I should be skilful enough to 
carry it on aright, and lucky enough to carry it to a finish, will 
pump red blood into every paragraph of Sanskrit grammar. 

There are over a hundred cases of interchange between 
sonants and surds, beginning with a suspicious double reading 
in RV. ; one of which only, presumably 9. 12. 6% is likely to 
be original: 

RV. 9. 12. 6 a , pra vacam indur isyati; 
RV. 9. 35. 4 a , pra vajarn indur isyati. 

As another illustration of this interchange, a certain item con- 
tains the name of an unknown wild animal (according to TS., 
a tiger) in a triple variant involving this kind of change, namely 
as pitva, pidva, and bidva : 

pitvo (VS. MS. pidvo) nyankuh kakkatas (MS. kakuthas; TS. 
kapas) te 'numatyai VS. 24. 32; TS. 5. 5. 17. 1; MS. 3. 14. 
13: 175. 4: bidvo nyankuh kapas te 'numatyah KSA. 7. 7. 

The interchange between m and v which runs as a red thread 
though the entire history of the Hindu dialects is illustrated by 
about fifty variants beginning in the Samhitas themselves, e. g. : 

1 See, e. g. the item of the Concordance, prdndpdndbhydih balam dvi- 
ganti (dharantl; ddadhdnd ; dvahanti ; dbharantl ; abhajanti). 
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RV. 8. 69. l b , mandadvirdyendave: 

SV. 1. 360 b , vandadvlrdyenddve. 

uc chvancasva (TA. chmancasva) prthivi ma ni bddhaihdh 

(TA. ma vi badhithah) RV. 10. 18. IP; AV. 18. 3. 50 a ; 

TA. 6. 7. 1\ 

nama urvydya (MS. urmyaya) ca survydya (TS. MS. 

surmyaya) ca VS. 16. 45; TS. 4. 5. 9. 2; MS. 2. 9. 8; 

127. 1: namas surmyaya cormydya ca KS. 17. 15. 

The interchange between r and I, phonetically easy, but in 
Sanskrit well forward in discussions as to the relative chronology 
of Vedic texts, is again illustrated by about 50 variants : rabh 
and labh ; pru and plu ; pris and plis ; paraya and pdlaya ; 
vlraya and vllaya; achald and ac/iard; vilista and virista; 
purltatd and pulltatd ; sthula and sthura; aplesd and ap'resa; 
upapravada and upaplavada; vdlah and «araA; pukla and 
pw&m; rohita and lohita; and, with double change, sarira and 
salila, rardta and laldta ; aprira and acllla. 

The order of words in sentences and clauses of the Indo- 
European languages has been a matter of interest since the early 
days of these studies. There are just about one thousand cases 
of change of order in one and the same pada or prose passage. 
So, e. g.\ the following pada and sentence is varied fourfold. 1 

d garbho yonim etu te: 
a yonim garbha etu te : 
d te garbho yonim etu : 
d te yonim garbha etu : 

Two more cases of multiple variation are: 

divam trtiyam devan yajno , gat: 
divam devdns trtiyam yajno ''gdt: 
devdn divam yajno ''gdt: 
devan divam agan yajiiah. 

And again, 

tvam agne purisyah: 
agne tvam purisyah : 
purisyas tvam agne. 

1 Henceforward I shall omit such citations as are readily supplied by 
the Concordance. 
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There will be found a considerable degree of instability in the 
position of the predicate, whether finite verb or otherwise; in 
the position of the subject ; in the position of the vocative ; in 
the relation of the preposition to its verb (tmesis) ; in the order 
of nouns and their attributes; in the position of the relative 
pronoun in the sentence ; in the order of principal and depend- 
ent clauses ; and in almost any other imaginable adjustment of 
words and clauses to one another. An illustration or two of each 
of the kinds mentioned may suffice for the present : 

Position of the verb. 

asmd etath pitaro lokarn akran : 
akrann imarh pitaro lokarn asrndi. 
ddityds tvd jagatena chandasd sammrjantu: 
adityas tva sammrjantu jagatena chandasd. 

prnaksi rodasl ubhe : 
ubhe prnaksi rodasl. 

Position of the predicate, not finite verb. 

ddivyd adhvaryava upahutah : 
upahutd ddivyd adhvaryavah. 

Position of the subject, or object. 

aham tebhyo ''karam narnah : 
tebhyo ''ham akaram namah. 

retas tan me pita vrnktdm : 
tan me retah pita vrnktdm. 

Position of the vocative. 

esa te rudra bhagah : 
rudrdisa te bhagah. 

tdbhydm rdjan pari dehy enam : 
tdbhydm enam pari dehi rdjan. 

Tmesis. 

vanaspatir adhi tvd sthdsyati: 
vanaspatis tvadhisthdsyati. 
imam a bhaja grdme apvestt gosu : 
emarh bhaja grdme apvesu gosu. 
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Order of nouns and their attributes. 
upa mam mdtd prthivl hvayatam : 
upa mam prthivl mata hvayatam. 
tarn citram bhagam Imahe: 
tarn bhagam citram Imahe. 

Position of the relative pronoun. 
akopdh Jcopinip ca yah: 
akopd yap ca kopinlh. 

%pe yo asya dvipadap catuspadah: 
ya Ipe asya dvipadap catuspadah. 

Order of principal and dependent clauses. 
yam dvismas tarn te pug rchatu : 
amum te pug rchatu yam dvismah. 

yam vayam dhvarama tarn dhvara : 
tarn dhurva yam vayam dhurvamah. 

There are, as stated above, masses of variants that concern 
verbal inflexion. The Concordance shows about 200 cases of 
interchange between active and middle voice, both in finite 
forms and in participles. For the most part the interchange of 
voice takes place with the same verbal stem ; occasionally the 
verbal stem varies also in other respects, as when we have, 

pratah somam uta rudram huverna (havamahe) ; 
or, isam urjam aham ita adam (ddade). 

Other examples of the interchange of voices are : 

visno havyam raksasva (raksa). 

sahhaya a pisamahi (pisamahe). 

pivo me saptarsln (sapta rsln) upa tisthasva (tistha). 

vy apema (apemahi) devahitam yad ayuh. 

yunahta sir a, vi yuga tanudhvam (tanota). 

ugram cettdram adhirajam akran (akrata). 

sa yatha tvam bhrajata bhrdjd'sy evaham bhrajatd 

bhrajyasam (tvam bhrajya bhrajasa evam aham 

bhrdjya bhrdjislya) . 
antar evosmanam vdrayatat (varayadhvat). 
adhihi (adhisva) bhoh. 
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pramuflcamana (pramuftcanto) bhuvanasya retah. 
palayisyarnanaya (palayisyate) svaha. 
vig,va apd didyano (dldyad) vi bhahi. 

Let me dwell more particularly upon one of the broader 
aspects of the variants that concern verbal inflexion, namely, 
interchange of moods. In a body of texts dealing almost 
entirely with the praise of fictitious gods, with efforts to coax 
them into good humor and liberality, and with all sorts of magic 
hocus-pocus that is supposed to fulfil wishes, the indicative is 
in reality the prevailing mode of uncertainty. This is so 
because the indicative states categorically what, in the nature of 
the case, is not certain, but is merely wished for, hoped for, 
requested, or importunately insisted upon. So, for instance, a 
poet priest states serenely in the present indicative that a cer- 
tain god in his wisdom has the power of making even the stingy 
man give gifts to the priests : 

aditsantath dapayati prqjanan VS. 9. 24 c ; 'KS. 14. 2°; 
CB. 5. 2. 2. 6. 

What is really meant is, that the poet hopes, wishes, or 
requests, and so on, that the god may, should, or shall do so. 
Accordingly, three other texts show the imperative dapayatu, 
'shall make give,' as variant of the indicative ddpayati, 'makes 
give,' to wit: 

aditsantath (AV. utdditsantam) dapayatu prajanan AV . 
3. 20. 8 C ; TS..1. 7. 10. l c ; MS. 1. 11. 4 C : 165. 6. 

I see no reason why we should deny such an indicative the 
name hortative indicative, even if we remember that this use of 
the indicative contains also a touch of piety and faith. Be this 
as it may, the poets express their desires along the same line in 
even more certain tone: they employ preterite indicatives, more 
particularly, the aorist, that perfective aorist which is the 
equivalent of the Greek perfect. So, for instance, some texts 
say: 'I have speedily attained unto truth,' 

anjasd satyam upagam MS. 1. 2. 7 : 16. 15 ; KS. 2. 8, 

while the majority, nine in number, say, using the aorist injunc- 
tive, 'May I speedily attain unto truth,' 
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anjasa satyam vpa gesam VS. 5. 5; TS. 1. 2. 10. 2; GB. 
2. 2. 3; QB. 3. 4. 2. 14; Ag. 4. 5. 3; QQ. 5. 8. 3; 
Vait. 13. 18; LQ. 5. 6.' 6; CG. 1. 6. 5. 

Or, one text says: 'The moon and the constellations have 
helped thee along,' 

candrama naksatrair anu tvavit KS. 37. 9 d , 

whereas another says, using the imperative', ' May the moon and 
the constellations help thee along,' 

candrama naksatrair anu tvdvatu. 

This aorist, especially frequent in the literature of magic and 
conjuration, has been named prophetic aorist ; it obviously has 
a touch of slyness, cocksureness, and even bluster, underneath 
which lurks, however, the modal element of desire and doubt 
which the hot-headed statement does not disguise. 

There are about two hundred cases in which these indicatives 
vary with some one or more of the grammatical modal forms : 
imperative, optative, injunctive, and thematic subjunctive. Now 
it is interesting to observe that the mild and pious present 
indicative varies mostly with the imperative, rather than with 
any of the other modes : 

somo vlram karmanyam dadati (TB. daddtu) RV. 1. 
91. 20 b ; VS. 34. 21 b ; MS. 4. 14. l b : 214. 2; TB. 2. 
8. 3. l b , 

'Soma bestows (and, mav bestow) upon us a pious son.' 

Or, 
a devo yatu (MS. MG. yati) savitd suratnah RV. 7. 

45. l a ; MS. 4. 14. 6 a : 223. 13; KS. 17. 19 a ; AB. 

5. 5. 7; KB. 22, 9; GB. 13. 4. 2. 7; TB. 2. 8. 6. l a ; 

Ag. 3. 7. 14: 10. 6. 9: (}(). 10. 5. 23: 16. 1. 21, 

' God Savitar comes (and, may come) hither with precious 
treasure.' 

This calls to mind the fact that throughout Sanskrit litera- 
ture the imperative is, to a large extent, a mode of wish as 
well as of command, as when in contrast with Lat. vivat crescat 
floreat, or vivat rex, Sanskrit uses the imperative, jayatu raja. 
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And it seemed to me well to note this in the several persons of 
the imperative, not only the third person, which is most fre- 
quent. It fits these as well. For instance : 

ksatranam ksatrapatir asi TS. 1. 8. 14. 2; TB. 1. 7. 8. 

5; Apg 18. 6. 6, 
'Thou art sovereign lord of sovereignties,' varies with, 

ksatranam ksatrapatir edhiYS. 10. 17; £B. 5. 4. 2. 2; 
Kg. 15. 5. 32, 

'Be thou sovereign lord of sovereignties'! In brief, the 
imperative seems to me, on the evidence of the variants, to 
encroach upon the more timid wish-modes to a larger extent 
than that which is to be expected in a mode of command. 1 

As stated above, the present and preterite indicatives vary 
not only with the imperative, but also with every other modal 
category. I shall reserve counts for a later time and merely 
cite an example or two of other kinds of variation. 

Aorist and Optative. 
gravavadld (grava vaded) abhi somasyanfum (°pnnd). 

Aorist and Thematic Subjunctive. 
anyavaksld (dnyd vaksad) vasu varydni. 
visnus tva kramatam (tvakransta). 

Aorist and Injunctive. 
anjasa satyam upa gesarn (updg&m) . 

Imperfect and Thematic Subjunctive. 
a vo rohito aprnod abhidyavah: 
a vo rohitah prnavat sudanavah 

Perfect and Thematic Subjunctive. 
sa vipva prati eaklpe: sa vipvam prati caklpat. 

Present Indicative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
indro jayati (jayati) na para jay atai (jay ate). 

Present Indicative and Optative. 
grabham grbhnlta (grbhnati) sanasim. 

1 Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 361. 
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Present Indicative and Injunctive. 
pra te divo na stanayanti pusmdh (stanayantu pusmdih). 
Next, the imperative varies with every other mode, most fre- 
quently with the subjunctive, but also with injunctive, optative, 
precative, future, and infinitive : 

Imperative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
te no rayirh sarvaviram ni yachdn (yachantu). 
tapto vdm gharmo naksati (naksatu) svahotd. 
%Ua trdtd pivo bhavd (bhuvo) varuthyah. 
gdrhapatya un no nesat : garhapatya un ninetu. 

Imperative and Injunctive. 
ddityd rudra vasavo jusanta (jusantdm). 
tasya no rdsva tasya no dhehi (ddh). 
pra-pra yajnapatirh tira (tirah). 

Imperative and Injunctive with ma Prohibitive. 
rnd savyena daksinam atikrdrna (atikrdnilh). 1 

Imperative and Optative. 
araksasd manasd tajjuseta. ( jusethdh; jusasva) . 

Imperative and Precative. 
durmitrds (°mitryds ; °mitriyds) tasmdi santu (bhuyd- 
sur) yo , smdn(asmdn) dvesti yam ca vayarh dvismah. 
yo no dvesty adharah sas padlsta (sa padyatdm). 

Imperative and Future. 
vdg drtvijyam karisyati (karotu). 

Imperative and -Infinitive. 
brahmandns tarpaya {tarpayitavdi). 

Again, the subjunctive which we have already met in inter- 
change with indicative and imperative, in its turn, alternates 
also with the rest of the modes: 

Thematic Subjunctive and Injunctive. 

tasmdi devd adhi bravan (bruvan). 

sa (sa) nah $arma trivarutham vi yahsat (trivarutham 

ni y achat). 



1 Contrary to Delbrilck, Altindische Syntax, p. 861. 
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Thematic Subjunctive and Optative. 
prnavdma (prnuydma) paradah gatam. 
vidad (vided) urjaih patakrafoir vidad (vided) isam. 

Thematic Subjunctive and Precative. 
agnis tat punar dbhardt (abhriydt). 
aham evedam sarvam bhuydsam (sarvam asdni). 

Thematic Subjunctive and Future. 
tesam mdtd bhavisyasi : bhavdsi putranam mdta. 

And so also most of the remaining possible permutations 
occur freely : 

Injunctive and Optative. 
asydm rdhad (rdhed) dhotrdyam devarhgam,dydm. 

Injunctive with ma (Prohibitive) and Optative. 
md tvdgnir dhvanayld (dhanayid; dhvanayid; dhvan- 
ayed) dhumagandhih.* 

Optative and Precative. 
sahasraposaih vah pusydsam (puseyam). 
tvaydyam vrtram vadhydt (badhydt; badhet). 
sam aham ayusd sam varcasd sam prajayd sam ray as 
posena gmiya (gmisiya). 

Precative and Future. 
justam adya devebhyo vdcam udydsam (vdcam vadis- 

ydmi) . 
madhu vanpisiya (vanisye). 

There are also a number of cases in which there are more than 
two variations, as e. g., 

Indicative, Imperative and Thematic Subjunctive. 
kseme tisthati (tisthatu; tisthdti) ghrtam uhsamdnd. 

Indicative, Imperative, and Precative. 
surya bhrdjistha bhrdjisthas (bhrdjasvin bhrajasvl; bhrd- 
jasvan bhrdjasvdns; bhrdjaskdra bhrdjasvdns) tvarh 
(tvara varcasvdn) devesv asi (devesv edhi; devesu 
bhuydh) . 



1 Cf. Delbruck, I. e. p. 338. 



